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t.o million Afghans have been killed. Unknown numbers have been 
maimed. As many as eight million have been forced to flee their 
villages for food, shelter, and safety in foreign countries or regime 
controlled cities. Altogether, as much as half of Afghanistan's 
pre-war population has been killed, wounded, or driven from home. 

The l.S. Government is committed to helping the Afghan people recover 
from nearly ten long years of foreign occupation, deprivation, and 
w - >etl the "Wit"* of the problem is such that no single 
country alone can provide the resources required to me^t the 
cnanenges of resettlement and rehabilitation that lie ahead. The 
e--r.rmous need for assistance calls for an international response to 
«-..:.rh the Lnited Nations must provide financial and technical 
ieacership. 

:>.- ( -S. Government supports the L.N. effort and has pledged to help 
witn acvioe. expertise and finance. The U.S.G. 's most important 
resource in assisting the U.S. and others will be the experience 
gained and the relationships and systems established under the A.i D 
Humanitarian Assistance Program. The program began in 1985 and has 
grown exponentially since then. It provides food; medicine, medical 
equipment and training; educational materials and training; and 
technical advice and equipment to increase agricultural production. 

The success of the program is attributed to an early decision to work 
«otn Afghan technical entities set up under the auspices of the 
resistance Alliance. Establishing and constantly striving to 
increase the Afghan character of the program has had several 
benefits. It has extended the reach of assistance beyond that which 
the existing expatriate PVOs could provide; enabled the resistance to 
deliver some of the basic goods and services typical of a civil 
government; and. consequently, positioned the resistance to act ac an 
alternative to the communist regime. Moreover, it has given Afghans 
experience in program planning and implementation that will be 
invaluable in the years ahead. 
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;r.-. \-n.i! i.,nal i >-set tl^nt and rehnbi 1 i tation effort . ihe immediate 
J :r;o;it> nf A.i.D. w i ] ] b- the successful resettlement of refugees 
arid displaced persons—specifically, ensuring that conditions inside 
Afghanistan are such that returnees are able to sustain themselves 
arid avoid refouleroent. 'Ibis will mean cooperating with the U.N., the 
COP and other donors to provide food, shelter, clothing and other 
relief assistance to those most in need. 

^et, to focus exclusively on the provision of relief assistance in 
the regions of heaviest resettlement would be a mistake that the 
international community would regret -all too soon. Experience over 
the past several decades with other, less complex resettlements 

clearly demonstrates that relief assistance cannot be provided in the 
absence of activities designed to reduce the period of dependency on 

dor.or support. 

■J:\eri A.i.D. 's experience as the only donor with a significant cross 
border program and the Afghan character of the program that has teen 
developed, the U.S. Government has a clear comparative advantage in 
supporting activities that will help Afghanistan return to 
normalcy. In sum, A.I.D. proposes to: 

do all that it reasonably can to ensure the readiness of the 
L.N. agencies and others (within existing financial and 
staffing constraints and without compromising statutory 
responsibilities for managing A.I.D. 's on-going program) by 
sharing experience; seeking to improve U.N. relationships 
with the Alliance and the GOP; and cooperating with the L.N. 
and others to establish relief delivery mechanisms. 

stand ready to help fill critical commodity gaps that the 
U.N. agencies or others cannot easily cr quickly meet. 

make resettlement a priority while providing support to 
activities that will reduce the period of Afghan dependency 
on outside relief and lay the groundwork for the longer-term 
reconstruction of Afghanistan. 
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(*=■ a.idr^ss-.eri but :h.r cooperation and 
fnri.iniv.unn of a) 1 those wnr , haw- demonstrated interest in the 
r-stf.ration of a peaceful, s*l T-r^i i.mi . non-aligned and unified 
Afghan nation ..-,1} be essentia]. Thi« includes not only the L.S. 
Government and the Lnited Nations; it also includes the Government of 
l-'akistan. the lAOs, and other bilateral donors, such as Saudi 
Arabia. Most of all it includes the .Afghans. The Afghans are the 
ones with the greatest stake in the resettlement and rehabilitation 
effort and they cannot be excluded from its planning and execution. 

11 . Background 

A. Introduction 

Nearly ten years of war have had a devastating effect or. the society 
and economy of Afghanistan, i-ive million people have fled the 
cruntry to settle as refugees in Pakistan and Iran. Another two 
-;il ion have abandoned their villages for more secure areas within 
Afghanistan, either in the regime-controlled cities or rural areas 
reaoved from military conflict. The estimates of Afghan dead run 
from 1 million to 2.5 million people. In addition to those killed, 
many have been injured, maimed or crippled, and there are countless 
widows and orphans with no real means of livelihood. Property damage 
car-not be calculated but is known to be enormous. The destabilizing 
psychological effects on the Afghan people of so much death and 
destruction will require a generation or more to expunge from the 
national pysche. 

Agricultural production has declined to a level estimated to be as 
low as fifty percent of the pre-war level. Declines are attributed 
to labor shortages; the neglect and destruction of irrigation 
systems, wheat fields and orchards; the widespread loss of draft 
animals; and the lack of agricultural inputs such as fertilizer and 
insecticides. 

Rural health care delivery systems, which were limited before the 
war, are now virtually non-existent. Recent UN1CEF data indicate 
that Afghanistan has the highest infant mortality rate in the world. 
Moreover, life expectancy at birth is only 39 years, compared to 59 
years in neighboring Iran. 
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•..-.. • :.-• . ..-: ::.. ^1..r-t ;.,,. o\- r -..r:e past 'en years. That which has 
•-•..r:^-. ,3- .'^--ri of m. . • «; • na ] quality, conducted with limited human 
a.-.c m.^.-r:.il ivsnuiws. Higher education barely exists. Typical is 
Kabul injversity where the engineering and agriculture laboratories 
have been stripped and most of the trained staff have fied to the 
West. 

The resettlement of the millions of refugees and displaced persons 
and the reconstruction of the Afghar. nation will require sassive 
amounts of assistance— carotal, techr.dcal , and managerial- The 
strategy describes the L.S- -Government approach to humanitarian 
assistance during the resettlement and rehabilitation period, 
anticipating only th» next ej.«r,teen to tswenty four month*;. It could 
have a shorter life -t a longer one depending on tr.e evolution of the 
Afghan situation, a*, n, the pas-., t*« ability to respond quickly and 
:--?; .r.-.pri At ►•]>• to rapi.il" unfolding eve\ts wiLl ty» critical to 
* :i:,v ' rSR - Hevihility muM. remain the hallmark of ail activities. 

Initially, the progna, will be operated out of Pakistan without the 
•reoperation of a central government in Inabul. During the course of 
the transition period, the Mission Tua 7 transfer in whole or in part 
to Kabul depending on political-military events inside Afghanistan 
and I ..S. policy formulated in response to those events. Near the end 
of the transitional period, a new strategy will be developed for the 
post-Soviet period. 

Sine th<» transitional strategy emanate from experience gained under 
the bilateral cross border program, it is useful to start with a 
brief description of it. 

B- Program Description 

Ihe Cross Border Humanitarian Assistance Program for Afghanistan was 
initiated in 1985 with S8 million of reprogranmed funds. As a result 
of strong Administration and bipartisan Congressional support, it has 
expanded rapidly, totaling some $72 million in appropriated funds in 
H &8. Uncounted is the value of the hundreds of tons of donated 
materiel which the Office of the A.l.D. Representative manages each 



.:. . 'K. , i-.i:-;>.i!i r r;.-i*. \ < .1 ut:t u •- -,ra:.i,^i K, t:f ((AOs) were T h- 
■•..■•• .-h>:.:i-i- ■-.: <:!a.'.N- to \.i.!j. !,. r r^vhinc At'sKans inside 
:; ' £MIII " !::; - N'* program r~h.»-i ewl ,,? >v- !y r, n FU.<s during the first. 
;•-■>• nf i.T.pirift'r.iai ion and rontim^s to provide significant support 
•■■; -h^m today. Crant. r.w-i pi f>nts nr.u include .American as well as 
fcun.peat. organizations. in FY I98rt, S9.6 million was awarded to F\Os 
through two projects. One project primarily supports health 
activities; the other helps Afghans with cash grants for the purchase 
of food and other commodities critical to survival; with technical 
and commodity assistance to increase the production of food; and with 
resettlement assistance. 

In early 1986, the seven resistance parties of the Islamic Unity of 
Afghan »ujahideen ULAN or Alliance) began to organize themselves to 
channel humanitarian goods and services to Afghans living in 
liberated regions and the U.S. Government made a policy decision to 
directly assist the Alliance in its endeavors. Through the Alliance, 
^.i.l). encouraged and supported the development of an Afghan capacity 
t.-. plan and execute humanitarian assistance programs. This approach 
Rf-r-es the long term U.S. Government objective of establishing a 
self-governing, non-aligned Afghanistan, and, by using Afghan 
cell very mechanisms, enables A.i.U. to extend and multiply programs 
far beyond what the expatriate PVOs could accomplish (there are no 
indigenous F\Os). with the help of U.S. technical assistance teams, 
viable Afghan institutions and operating systems have been created 
for education, health and agriculture. (Joods and services are being 
delivered to liberated areas in Afghanistan by these institutions and 
planning and policy-making capabilities are steadily improving. 
Under a separate arrangement, A. 1.0. is channeling commodity support 
: including food aid) through t.he respective Alliance political 
parties. 

As could be expected, the conditions of war have imposed severe 
constraints on traditional modes of implementation. Restrictions on 
the travel of U.S. citizens inside Afghanistan and to sensitive 
border areas of Pakistan have impeded A.l.D. 's ability to monitor 
resources and to evaluate program impact. Also, the Government of 
Pakistan has requested that public information about the program be 
limited in order to help it avoid an unnecessary limelight on the 
OOP's rolr> and to minimize security risks to program participants. 
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••r.ucr, .^ ii. n-t r.-^ijii luiial counterpart organ i z.u 1 or., in both 
j.-ii i.-y-m;-ik;»ig arid program operations. 

C. (ff'npva Accords 

The Geneva Accords were signed on April 14, 1988, and went into 
effect May 25. They provide for the withdrawal of all Soviet troops, 
potentially paving the way for one of the largest human migrations 
sine- World Uar li. Fifty percent of the troops were withdrawn by 
August 15, uith the balance due out no later than February 15, 1989. 
The latter date could be a watershed for all humanitarian programs 
sir.ee it symt >o ] i ze S a point at which planners can realistically 
foresee a significant return of refugees ~ weather, mines, and key 
mi'.it^.rv and political farters permitting. 

lr,.n th^ signing of the (ieneva Accords, the U.S. Government announced 
its support for a L.N. -led resettlement effort and encouraged the 
appointment of a United Nations "Coordinator for Humanitarian and 
tconomic Assistance Programs for Afghanistan" to organize and 
coordinate the resettlement. U.S. Government support for a U.N. -led 
resettlement is driven by a number of factors: 

no single donor (and certainly not the U.S.U. ) can absorb 
the costs at the high levels of funding believed necessary 

a U.S. umbrella seems the only way to attract major funds 
over an extended period from a variety of donors; 

the absence of a legitimate Afghan government or any other 
entity in Kabul equipped to serve as the coordinator of 
donor assistance; and, 

the political importance for intra-Afghan and broader 
foreign policy reasons to maintain a non-obtrusive U.S. 
Government profile. 

The U.N. has sought to quickly mobilize donor resources. Donors 
pledged S96.765 million at a June 14, 1988, meeting and an additional 
ST95.5 million at the October 12, 1988, pledging conference. 
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At the October 12 pledging conference, the L.S. Government committed 
itself to providing "advice, expertise, and finance" to the U.N. and 
will do so provided the U.N. program is structured and managed to 
prevent the manipulation of assistance in favor of a government that 
is neither legitimate nor representative of the Afghan people. 

A.i.i). will be crucial to the U.S. Government policy of supporting 
the U.\. Based on wide experience as the only donor with a program 
of significant cross border assistance to liberated areas of 
Afghanistan, A.l.D. will provide advice to the U.N. and others for 
hcth the planning and implements ion of the resettlement and 
reh*bi li tat ion program. A.I.I). will, in addition, support and 
-r.mp lament the activities of the u.\'. and, to the extent funds 
-^■rmit, he]p fill critical gaps that the U.S. agencies cannot easily 
or quirkly meet. 

.'II. A.l.D. During the Transition Period 

.A. Program Object i ves 

Ihe A.J.D. program was create^, to minimize the suffering of Afghans 
who were unwilling or unable to flee their villages for the safety of 
Pakistan, third countries, or the cities of Afghanistan. It was, of 
course, not lost on program advocates that the provision of 
humanitarian assistance would also help to strengthen the resolve and 
the capability of the Afghan people to support the cause of the 
resistance. Thus, a program was designed with both humanitarian and 
foreign policy objectives in mind. 

The convergence of humanitarian and foreign policy objectives is not 
new to A.l.D. programs for Afghanistan. As the Retrospective Review 
of U.S. Assistance to Afghanistan - 1950-1979 points out "... for 
over two decades, from 1955 to 1979, the U.S. assistance program to 
Afghanistan had the overriding political objective of influencing 
Afghan (Jowrnment leaders to maintain a non-aligned status Among 



L -' '- '" " r ( r'T,.'\-a Accords, the t'.S. (k.verrjnent has 
-v : .-.n,--i :ih .-wrmit r.bj^t.ivps in Afghanistan. While minimizing the 
s..;;.> ; ,r. g ni Aighans living in the liberated regions will remain 
risr.Iy rfl^nt, the L.S. Government will also seek to contribute to 
rh* stressful resettlement of refugees and displaced persons. 
Surjortins the cause of the Afghan resistance will be important as 
long as a communist government sits in Kabul; but with the 
anticipated collapse of that government, increasing attention will be 
f^us^d on facilitating the emergence of a politically stable 
Afghanistan with a government that is determined by and acceptable to 
a majority of the people of the country. 

'I- understand the rationale of the transition strategy, it is 
1-7- rtar.t to understand the relationship between the humanitarian and 
th~ fnr^-ign policy aspects of the program. Program content is wholly 
hu...ir,itaria.n; however, U.S. foreign policy objectives play a decisive 
re-e in implementation decisions. An obvious example is the 
s*.ecTion of delivery mechanisms. The greatest portion of 
A.i.D.-f;r.anred goods and services has been delivered to targetted 
beneficiaries by the seven parties of the Alliance or by technical 
committees set up with A.l.D. assistance under the auspices of the 
Alliance. By developing the capability of the resistance, A.l.D. has 
to art as an alternative to the communist regime and 
ts credibility among the Afghan people. In essence, the 
program has helped the resistance to become more than just a 
-y cum religious entity (jihad). Jt now has a political 
dimension with a capability to perform some of the most basic 
functions of a civil government, i.e., the delivery of public goods 
arid services. 

During the resettlement and rehabilitation period, foreign polio- 
objectives will continue to influence the manner in which 
humanitarian objectives are pursued. As discussed later, foreign 
policy objectives might lead A.l.D. to implement a number of 
activities beyond the resettlement regions and to deal more actively 
with local authorities. Foreign policy objectives will also affect 
the composition and mix of A.l.D. activities. 
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.:-.- r.rjsAry To-us during th<=^ resettlement and rehabilitation period 
v.l hr- to help ensure that conditions inside Afghanistan are such 
tn.x: the existing and returning populations are a t,j e to sus tai n 
themselves. This will mean cooperating with the U.N. and other 
donors to ensure that the short-term needs of food, shelter, and 
clothing can be met. 

in an ideal situation, the U.N. would require minimal, if any, A.I.D. 
assistance in meeting immediate resettlement needs; but given the 
enormous scale of the Afghan resettlement, the complex political and 
=3 2:tary environment, and A.I.D. 's role as the only donor with a 
significant program of cross border assistance, A.I.D. has made it a 
7.7: srity to support and complement the U.N. relief effort. 

H.i-ev^r, if sustained resettlement is to be accomplished, the 
r-- isir.n of relief assistance must be designed so as to avoid 
r*-:.-.rding self-help and local commercial and agricultural 
envelopment. Similarly, relief assistance cannot be provided in the 
absence of activities that will reduce the period of the recipients' 
•dependency on such assistance. To the extent U.S. Government 
resources and U.N. resettlement, capabilities permit, A.I.D. intends 
to support activities that will facilitate the transition from relief 
to rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

It is necessary to look beyond relief requirements for several 
reasons. Kirst, after the initial year or so of resettlement, it 
will become increasingly difficult to attract donor resources at the 
levels necessary to maintain relief-type assistance. At that point, 
Afghans must be positioned to sustain themselves. Second, refugees 
and displaced persons who have taken a "wait and see" attitude may be 
reluctant to leave the camps and cities without reasonable assurances 
that long-term sustainability is possible. In fact, if 
sustainability activities are seen by Afghans to be neglected, it 
could trigger a refoulement of refugees and displaced persons. This 
is a scenario which would jolt the donor comnunity as well as create 
domestic political problems for Pakistan, and to a lesser extent 
Iran, countries which have hosted large numbers of refugees for many 
years at great cost. Finally, the stability of any popularly 



<-..... i-,.Tft n rwOTt.--r .if activities that, are already contributing 
u recur inc th* dependency of the Afghans on outside assistance, such 
as the rehabilitation of irrigation channels and farm-to-market roads 
under the Agriculture Sector Support Project, it would be a mistake 
to choke these activities or in any way dismantle the institutions 
and systems that make them possible. 

At issue has been the extent to which A. 1.0. should engage in 
institutional development. This is a definitional problem. In 
speaking of the technical committees, the program does not use the 
word "institutions" in the sense a political scientist would—or even 
in th* sense a practitioner of third world development would, what 
has been created are organizations that, with outside technical 
assistance, have been able to act as counterparts to A.I.D. In large 
part, the success of the A.I.D. program can be attributed to the 
early decision to establish, develop, and work with the Afghan 
technical committees. The success of resettlement and rehabilitation 
will likewise be dependent on the continued willingness and ability 
of A. 1.1). and other donors to "Afghani ze" the effort— outsiders 
cannot do it all; nor will Afghans allow them to do so. 

■Ihe value of the technical committees should be measured not only bv 
the activities they have planned and implemented with A.I.I), support 
but also by how their capabilities are perceived bv others. They 
have been judged by D0 D officials unassociated with the program as 
capable of turning mine awareness information into effective, 
culturally-sensitive instructional materials which the committees, 
along with other organizations, will use and disseminate throughout 
the country, UNlCEi- is working with the Alliance Health Committee to 
support immunization activities under the A.I.D. Health Sector 
Support Project and the UNDP is discussing the possibilty of 
supporting activities through the A. I. D. -financed Afghan rural works 
organization. Finally, the Alliance and the interim government 
frequently turn to individuals on the committees for technical 
advice. 
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is practicing institutional development at its most 
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1: .-• m;i i,-r.v th.it nwy well h* sustainable and able to maJ-e an 
'"'=' r " ,! ' : ''•'"'nhut.iwt, during the transition period and t here.-ifter . 
• ot.^qu. :,; 1>. A. i.l). will not abandon its insti?utional development 
e::nr:* S„,: u, ] 1 tak- steps to ensure that what is done is directly 
relevant to resettlement and rehabilitation. 

<-"• The BilateraJ Program 

J- Program Priorities 

It is difficult to set sectoral priorities for Afghan resettlement 
and rehabilitation because of the weak data base from which the 
donors must proceed, and the complexity and magnitude of the problems 
that lie ahead. For instance, food security is always identified as 
a high priority and yet experience indicates, that in other similar 
cases, more people die of diarrhea than of starvation in resettlement 
*\ernses. The delivery of shelter materials and agricultural inputs 
such as seed is also considered a high priority, but neither food. 
shelter, agricultural inputs, nor other commodities can be delivered 
m a timely manner unless there is a dedicated effort to deliver such 
coot.. Cities and a serviceable network of primary and secondary 
roads. And, in Afghanistan, the integrity of the road network cannot 
be fully addressed in the absence of a de-mining effort. 
Consequently, donors will need to concentrate significant human and 
commodity resources on a number of different fronts at the same 
time. a.I.D. priorities will include cooperating with the World Food 
rYogram (WFP) on food security, getting the agricultural sector on 
its feet, providing support for immunization and control of diarrheal 
dis^j^s, and strengthening the resettlement related capabilities of 
thf re,-e:t]y formed Afghan Construction and Logistics Unit. A.l.U. 
will also maintain the primary schools already established under the 
Education .Sector Support Project, recognizing that this nationwide 
network of teachers and administrators is a highly visible political 
indicator of the resistance's ability to perform the functions of a 
civil government. 

2. Project Portfolio 

Ihe portfolio can be broken into three tiers. The first tier 
includes those activities which are directly related to the immediate 



/--: if.; <.r ;t'sh.i:< d«'j*n.i«--::f-y t.r, Honor support; and the final t.i«»r 
includes act i \ 1 1_ i ^s th.^t ciddress serious problems requiring longer 
te:ir. solutions. .4.1.1). wi ] 3 he active in all three tiers but the 
extent to which it is able to support activities in the second and 
third tiers will be related to the ability of A.J.D. , the U.N. , and 
other donors to adequately respond to first tier needs. The 
successful implementation of this strategy will require flexibility 
and careful planning. The planning will occur during the project 
assessment/redesign process that should be completed by January, 1989. 

The following paragraphs indicate the activities A.I.D. will 
undertake within each of the tiers. 

Tier One 

The highest priorities will be food security and agricultural 
development. The current food and agriculture strategy consists of 
four activities. For the nearby food deficit provinces, A.I.D. 
provides bulk wheat through the FL 48() Title. J 1 emergency feeding 
program. Kor more distant provinces that are still within a 
reasonable logistical reach, compact food packs which feed four 
adults for one week have been developed and are procured and 
delivered under the Commodity fcxport Program. For distant provinces 
where resupply is difficult or impossible, the Rural Assistance 
Project provides "cash- for- food" as a means of pulling food and other 
resources into resistance-controlled communities. Finally, 
agricultural development activities, especially irrigation, have been 
and will continue to be undertaken through the Agricultural Sector 
Support Project and the Rural Assistance Project in areas where 
opportunities to enhance agricultural production present themselves. 
A.I.D. will continue each of these four activities during the 
resettlement and rehabilitation period, although the nature of the 
activities may change as circumstances evolve. The PL 480 Title 11 
program, for instance, will shift its focus from the free food 
distribution program now in place to a CARL-managed food for work 
program. 

It is difficult to prioritize the remaining tier one activities 
because they are all critical to a successful resettlement effort. 
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>J rr.mmrj.Jit.^s, Sljch as rnod ^ cJothiryj; r.he 
-..--•:•. to r^ H~v*»lr»j>-d program to usp dogs in the det.f-ction of mine?; 
=:;:• j-oi-t to the recently establish**., .-..^an Construction and Logistics 
Inst (Afi.L); and the recently approved studies component. The ACLU 
focuses on the enormous logistical problems associated with returning 
refugees ano delivering commodities over a road and bridge system 
that has been destroyed or neglected throughout the war. The studies 
component will provide valuable information to help A.I.D., the U.N. 
and other donors make informed decisions concerning on-going and 
possible new areas of assistance. 

Immunization and the control of diarrheal diseases, activities 
already being implemented under the Health Sector Support Project, 
are also in the first tier. Immunization is the responsibility of 
the Preventive Medicine Division of the Alliance Health Committee 
<AHC). Activities to control diarrheal diseases are supported 
through the basic health posts and clinics of the AHC's health care 
pyramid. 

Tier Two 

Tier two, as mentioned above, consists of activities that will reduce 
the period during which Afghans are dependent on relief assistance. 
The activities in this category have yet to be designed and all but 
one of them are in the agricultural sector. A.l.U. plans to 
implement a small Commodity Import Program (CJP), and a seed 
development activity, both probably as components of the Agriculture 
Sector Support Project. A PL 480 Title II Section 206 Sales Program 
will also be considered. The C1P will be used to stimulate the 
existing but stunted private sector to import and sell agricultural 
tools, seed, irrigation pumps, and possibly tractors and fertilizer. 
I A small but highly successful experimental activity to distribute 
agricultural equipment through, the private sector has already been 
undertaken. ) Both the CIP and the Section 206 Sales Program will 
generate local currency that can be used to cover urgent and 
expanding local cost requirements. The CIP, in addition, will help 
to reorient trade away from the increasingly Soviet influenced 
patterns of the last 10 years. 



:; Unn "" )r " a^ivity „ndcr ti* r twn j s a management 
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implement «=d unrfer the Education Sector 
....pp^Prnj^,. Through the project, Afghan, will be taught bas.o 
sn.iis ln arp as such as bookkeeping, procurement and logistics so 
that they ran assume many of the responsibilities held by donor staff 
in resettlement and rehabilitation activities. 



Tier Three 



Tier three consists of activities that will address serious problems 
requiring longer-ten, solutions. These activities should not be 
viewed w,th any less importance than activities in tiers one and 
two. tor instance, interventions to discourage the cultivation of 
narcotics „U1 require early attention given the potential political 
ramifications of letting the problem go unaddressed. 

The scholarship program, which is important to the development of 
•uture leaoers and donor counterparts, cannot be easilv delaved 
without consequences that will be felt all too soon. Similarly, 
primary and secondary school education cannot be neglected. While 

£lZr r ^ S t Z\T U '° rk C1 " eated U " der the B*«tion Sector Support 
Project , ]lte held to a near „ inteaaxe level> textboQks ^ 

ZelTzrZ'T T * dJStributed in the "**« camps under the^ 
redesigned Education Sector Support Project in order to facilitate 
national integration. 

3 - Site Sele ction Determinants 

in the selection of project sites, a number of variables will be 

bXofT ," n^^ the r ff etUen,ent and rehabi ^tation period, the 
bu.K of A.I.D. support will be channeled to those areas to which the 
nearest mflow of refugees and displaced persons is expected as well 
as to the maintenance of on-going activities. However, geographical 
proxxnuty to regions of resettlement will not be the sole determinant 
of sxte .election. A.I.D. will, in addition, want to take advantage 
of targets of opportunity. Certain local authorities may have 
organized administrative networks that will lead to an investment to 

wiTTl"^ ^ P ° SSible elSeWhere ' U ' S - fOCeign *° lic r objectives 
«11 also be a factor m the selection of project sites. In order to 
sustain the momentum of the resistance, A.I.D. will continue to 
prov ld e support to newly liberated areas which are in need of 



.:i-..-i:iii*ris!-. a?.?-:sta[irf. Som-Miuips t hf\sr> areas my roinnde with 
■ V ' MS ,n '-hkh !arg<=> nimi^rs of nMun^Ps ar.d displarwj persons will 
return. S«-,n..-t imps they may nr.t.. 

A.l.D. and other donors must be wary of creating regional disparities 
in the distribution of assistance. Kocus on the border provinces to 
the virtual exclusion of more distant ones could exacerbate internal 
tensions and threaten what is likely to be, in the best of scenarios, 
a fragile national stability. This problem has ethnic as well as 
geographic elements. 

Ihe charts on the following pages indicate the phases of repatriation 
on a regional basis as anticipated by the UNHCK; the numbers of 
refugees in Pakistan from each region of Afghanistan; the estimated 
existing populations in each region; and the numbers and categories 
of A.l.D. activities in each region. The charts assume that refugees 
will generally go back to the regions from which they came. Since 
they include only the refugees returning from Pakistan and do not 
include those who will be returning from Iran and Afghan cities, the 
charts reflect less than half of the number of Afghans who could be 
returning to their homes. Illustratively, the 435,000 listed for the 
Northwest provinces of Karah, Ghor, and Herat would swell 
significantly if we were able to estimate the number of refugees 
returning from Iran. 

The charts have been included for two reasons: to show that large 
numbers of refugees will be returning to almost every province of 
Afghanistan, and that A.l.D. activities are currently balanced in 
favor of those provinces in which the earliest and heaviest 
resettlement is expected to take place (see Phase 1 chart). 
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nvs^t!]^m.-ni information is based on a tnbJe found on page 21 of 
th.« fT^liminarv Report, on Conditions Af fecting t.h P Keratriat inn 
nt Afghan H-fu^ es, a document prepared by Dr. Richard English 
for the LNHCH. The phases were determined by the pattern of 
Soviet withdrawal and the openings of regions to reasonably 
secure movement. 

Information from inside Afghanistan is difficult to collect and 
is not consistently accurate. Tfcese figures, which were provided 
by Management Sciences for Health, were obtained using figures 
from the 1973-74 Afghan Demographic Survey Studies as a base and 
assuming a 2.2% rate of natural increase per annum. Deductions 
were then made for war-related deaths and for refugees who left 
Afghanistan. Pre-war nomad population estimates of 1.1 million 
to 2. 4 million have not been included in the calculations. 

Area development schemes have resident field staff in place to 
provide agricultural inputs and services. in collaboration with 
local councils (shuras). The area covered is usually one 
district of a province. 

All provinces have not yet been visited for verification. 
Altogether A.l.D. is supporting 1610 schools attended by 
approximately 87,000 students. 



A. 1.1). has been working through institutions established under 
Alliance auspices to implement education and health activities and 
has involved the Alliance in activities related to agriculture and 
rural works. A.i.D. has also established direct relationships with 
selected regional commanders with the knowledge of the governing 
Alliance committees. During both resettlement and rehabilitation, 
the preference will be to work through the Alliance or its 
successors) so as to avoid contributing to the political 
fragmentation of Afghanistan. However, broader local arrangements 
such as shuras (local administrative councils) are forming in several 
liberated areas and offer increasing opportunities for donor 
involvement. In those instances in which it serves U.S. Government 
interests, A.I.D. will maintain the flexibility to work with shuras, 
conrr-anders and other local authorities. In working with local and 
regional authorities, the long-term objective will be to strengthen 
regional -central relationships while developing their capabilities to 
manage humanitarian assistance. 

b- Private Voluntary Organizations 

A.i.D. will continue to provide assistance through PVOs during 
resettlement and rehabilitation but increasingly it will shift its 
resources from European to U.S. PVOs. European governments are being 
encouraged to increase their contributions to the PVOs of their 
respective countries so that A.I.D. funding to non-U. S. PVOs can 
decrease. Soft demarches to appropriate European embassies in 
Islamabad and to their PVOs in Peshawar have already begun. 

D. A.I.D. Support to the U.N . 

!• U.S. Gove rnment Policy Toward the U.N, and Other Donors 

The U.S. Government supports a U.N.-led multilateral resettlement and 
reconstruction effort and, to the extent that U.S. and U.N. interests 
coincide, will work closely with the U.N. agencies to ensure that 
their planning is comprehensive, cost-effective, and logistically and 
financially realistic. The U.S. Government recognizes that the U.N. 



ar>i sul.-.^qij«»nt.iy the Uorlri Hank could l»--romi- ».hf- ri<-,m] nant. donor for 
?.-<>-> of th.-» activities now finnn.-e.-J by the I. .S. <Jovernm*»nt . 
("cr.s^qii^ni.ly, it is in our interest to cooperate closely with the 
rau'iti lateral agencies in order to influence and help shape their long 
term programs. 

A.J.D. still in a phase in which the focus of support for Afghanistan 
is in resistance-held areas where assistance is being provided in the 
absence of an acceptable national government. The U.S. bilateral 
program has the capability to operate in this environment and will do 
all possible to assist the U.N. to initiate programs in this 
unconventional situation. Simultaneously, the U.S. Government will 
seek to limit the provision of L'.N. assistance through a Kabul 
government which does not enjoy the support of the majority of 
people. U.N. support which is provided to regime-controlled areas 
should be of a relief nature only and provided directly to the people 
by the U.S. or through neutral private voluntary agencies in such a 
«.=;.- that the recipients are unambiguously aware of its non-regime 
origins. 

2. L.N. Overview 

The U.N. specialized agencies will constitute the largest donor 
effort during the resettlement period. Therefore, it is essential 
that the programs of the various L.N. agencies be thoughtfully 
planned and well executed. To ensure that the U.N. effort is a 
coordinated one and that U.N. resources are used to maximum 
effectiveness, the Secretary General has appointed a "Coordinator for 
L'.N. Humanitarian and Economic Assistance Program for Afghanistan." 
While the Coordinator has been successful in focusing the attention 
of the donor community on the tremendous challenges that lie ahead, 
he has had serious problems on several other crucial fronts. 
Problems are to be expected given the enormity and complexity of the 
resettlement; however, there are four that must be dealt with 
immediately and effectively lest they jeopardize the success of the 
resettlement and rehabilitation effort. 

The first and perhaps most serious problem is the relationship 
between the U.N. and the Alliance. The U.N. is reluctant to view the 
Alliance as a counterpart because of its desire to remain apolitical 
and because of the Alliance's recognized administrative weaknesses. ' 



Ih- \I I ',:,>.<-.-. r,j. !!■..» ( ,n..--r hand, rosons?. the relationship t.he i. .\. 
K:.-= rr.i-.n-asnr-,-! i.ith the Kabul r-.ain^ throughout, i.he war and the fact 
♦!;-.: it i.as p\c ]i«i.--.-i. unlike the regime, from participating in the 
l.\. -hosted (^ti-va negotiations. (Jiven the Government, of Fakistsn's 
s:rpo!"t for the Aili.ir.c-, GOP control over access into the country, 
and the Alliance's extensive ability to thwart any U.N. activities in 
Afghanistan, the U.N. would be well served to come to workable terms 
with the Alliance. 

The second problem is directly related to the first. The U.N. is 
currently planning to rely heavily on expatriates for the delivery of 
goods and services. Very lit. tie participation is being sought from 
the Afghans, the people who have the greatest stake in a successful 
resettlement. In the immediate term, reliance on expatriate 
■'experts'* and the lark of Afghan input will result in a seriously 
flawed program. Jn both the near-and longer-term, it will lengthen 
the recovery period by smothering the initiative of the Afghan 
purple. A lengthened recovery period could create enormous problems 
particularly if, as a result of another, newer world-class crisis, 
d-.-.-.r interest begins to wane. 

The third problem is that the Coordinator has yet to establish an 
effective office in Pakistan. Although senior representatives of the 
Coordinator have been assigned to the office, none has been here on a 
full time basis and they do not have the staff or the resources to 
operate effectively. More than three million Afghan refugees are in 
Pakistan. Moreover, the Alliance administration is in Pakistan along 
with the U.N. agencies and the PvOs. Therefore, if the effort is to 
succeed, the Coordinator's Office must also have a strong and 
continuous representation in Pakistan with widely recognized 
organizational integrity. 

Finally, there is not yet sufficient cohesion among the specialized 
L.N. agencies and many continue to prefer a lead agency rather than a 
single coordinator approach. The individual U.N. agencies have, in 
varying degrees, tended to follow their specialized tracks to create 
ambitious "full-service" schemes focussing on the mandate of the 
particular agency (i.e., WFP- feeding; WHO- health; UN1CEF- 
immunization and maternal and child health; UNDP- general 
development; FAO- agriculture; UNHCH- resettlement with something of 
several other agencies' concerns). Closer coordination has been 
exhibited by those agencies (UNHCH, WFP) involved in the initial. 



• ~ -.'. : }• :w ;,• nh.tsr*, with •.•c.c,-» r co'-.f *- ra t i on l.y those organ 1 rat i<-.r.s 
t r.'-dit ;•-,.•!.;! !y .-ninu^J in Ir.nc^r-tfM-m d«=-v.-!r>pm. nt arti\ 1 1 ies. Th^ 
«rf !"■*•!! < ■"»}' ?h'- roordinai.or to bring dis« i pi hk? to the respect \ ve> 
ar»-»ivies individually and rol J*tM.iv«=ly nfed to be greate- 
st rf>ns;t h-n^d . 

3. A.i.D. Coordination with the L.N, and Other Donors 

The Office of the A.I.D. Representative and the contractors 
associated with the program have spent countless hours meeting with 
U.N. staff from the Coordinator's office and from the various U.N. 
agencies. Information and experience have been shared end advice has 
been offered. It is apparent, however, that A.I.D. and the U.N. must 
more actively coordinate their programs — with appropriate GOP input. 
To encourage further cooperation, A.I.D. has adopted an approach of 
advice, support, and collaboration. 

The Mission has provided advice to the U.N. agencies on both policy 
and technical issues since the signing of the Geneva Accords, and 
even before to UNK'EF as it sought, to collaborate with the Alliance 
Health Committee on immunization. Early on, the Mission highlighted 
the problem of mines and facilitated the mobilization of U.S. 
Department of Defense personnel to assist the Office of the 
Coordinator in addressing this problem. Currently, the A.I.D. 
Representative and his staff are counseling the U.N. agencies to 
establish a more positive relationship with the Government of 
Pakistan and the Alliance, and to be more active in seeking Afghan 
input into U.N. plans and operations. 

In addition to advice, the Mission has provided and will continue to 
provide direct support to the U.N. agencies. To date, such support, 
has included, among other things, successfully intervening with the 
Government of Pakistan to obtain clearance for the U.N. survey 
missions to enter Afghanistan from Pakistan; providing the services 
of a highly qualified wheat expert to work with the FAO on seed 
issues; and consideration of a grant to increase the operational 
efficiency of the Coordinator's Office in Pakistan. Support of this 
nature will continue to the extent resources permit. 

Finally, the Mission will actively collaborate on selected activities 

with the U.N. agencies. This is already taking place. 

A.I.D. -financed technical committees for education and health will 



<■.--. <i n. : 1 --^;-,t 1I)? n , 1I: e awnjr-nf-ss training material* that w] ] ] J-^ 
-:.-.:;■<< u : :i, th- ( V,r„ i i r..T 1 or's Office. LMCtl- is .-oHabora* inj with 
!r - J -^Jlian.^ Health (ommirir-^ on a cross boi-rier immunization 
T.y-cr-isn. «,-,rH- A er, A.J.J), is col lahoratmg with th-> World Food 
r-r-.fit-a.-n tr. help develop its capacity t.o distribute wheat inside 
Afghanistan, Eventually, it is expected that the v»FP will assume the 
entire responsibility for in-country emergency feeding programs. If 
all goes well, FY 1989 will be the transition year. A.1.D-, after 
that point, will concentrate on CARE-managed food for work and 
possibly MCH programs. It is planned that CARE will also assist with 
WKF activities. This should further ensure the complementarily of 
A. 1 .1). and the WFP. 

As mentioned previously, an opportunity exists for some type of 
association or direct relationship between the A. 1 .0. -financed 
Afshan <onst.ruct.ion and Logistics Lnit and UNiLOG, the joint 
l.-gi sties office of l.VriCK and w>f. General discussions have taken 
pia.-e on this subject with representatives from the U.N. 
cv.crdjnator's Office in Pakistan, and w>P and LNHCH officials in 
Washi acton and Geneva respectively. 

A.l.D. will continue to meet with UNHCR to determine how the 
Commodity Export Program might be used to help fill critical 
commodity gaps for which the UNHCR cannot easily or quickly respond. 
Discussions will also consider pre-positioning of commodities and 

plans for delivery and distribution. 

key benchmarks against which the progress of A.l.D. -U.N. 
collaboration can be measured follow: 

- By December 30, 3988, A.l.D. and UNHCR will have completed 
discussions on commodity procurement to determine to what extent 
A.l.u. assistance may be required in filling critical gaps. Meetings 
will be held regularly thereafter to discuss on-going issues. 

- By February 15, 1989, A.l.D. and UNILOG will have determined an 
appropriate relationship between UNILOG and the ACLU. 

- By April 15, 1988, A.l.D. and UNICEF will have completed plans 
for moving from the pilot immunization activity into a larger-scale 
campaign. 



- ::■ »-j.t.- n ,UM- :«». lyxy, w j t h A. ! .!). a, Hi f-XKh h~in. the M-H wj J ] 

r.i - -siaMish*! a v,able en^rcency feeding program inside 

i:£ "' u,!S,<i " an '' J P Jans f " r a coordinated A.i.D.-VFP food for work 
-::.-rt t.ill h~ completed. 

1* • Management Implications 

In management exercises, it is useful to compare the ratio of OYB 
levels to staff levels in A.I.D. missions. Most missions in the Asia 
Near hast region manage an estimated $500,000 to $2,000,000 for every 
L.b. direct hire employee. The exceptions are Egypt, Pakistan, and 
the Fhijjppines-all of which have l arge balance of payments and/or a 
number of capital intensive projects-and Afghanistan. 

">.e cross border program, uhich has one of the most staff intensive 
r- rr icli os in the Agency, has a planned Operational Year Budget of 
*M mi 11 ion in Kk 1989, excluding PL 460 and DOD resources. Unless 
starf levels are increased, the responsibility for managing those 
-sources will rest with 12 U.S. direct-hire employees. The ratio of 
^■»s co stall will be more than S5.5 million for everv U.S. 
direct-hire employee. (The calculation does not include one full 
..me and one part time resident direct-hire secretaries.) 

In addition to the S68 million OYB, the Mission will manage a 60,000 
aetrjc ton PL 480 Title II food aid program (which could increase 
with the addition of a Title Jl CAKE-managed food for work program 
and a Section 206 Sales Program) and the in-Pakistan aspects of a $10 
million Department of Defense Humanitarian Relief Program. Moreover, 
^^T" ^ bee " encouraged ln *™« 325129 "to ensure that the 
LNHCR and other U.S. agency planning is comprehensive, cost 
effective, and logistically and financially realistic." 

Coordination with the United Nations, other potential donors, and 
PVOs has been extremely time consuming and is certain to become 
increasingly so as A.I.D. involves itself more actively with 
resettlement. The time element is not only a function of the 
enormity of the resettlement effort, it is also related to the number 
of L.N. agencies with which A.I.D. roust interact. The list includes 
the Office of the U.N. Coordinator; the operational agencies of the 
LSHCK. UNDP, UN1CEF, KUO, FAQ, and the KFP; and the newly created 



!-.v.\. as i\t_Si'(j aiiri ]LO may h*>oome more active. 

I:. ..r^r tr. cooperate effect ively w, t.h the l.N. and other donors and, 
at the same time, responsibly manage and oversee an increasingly 
co.-r.plex portfolio, the Mission proposed the approval of seven 
aoutionaJ direct-hire positions in a memorandum to the Deputy 
Assistant Administrator for the Asia Near East Bureau dated September 
-, 39B8. four of the seven positions are needed immediately (Project 
Development Officer, Supervi sory General Development Officer, Program 
Economist, and Education Project Officer). The Food for Peace 
Oftirer is now with the Embassy Refugee Office and should be 
transferred toA.l.D. soon, but no later than when a significant 
movement of the refugees begins. The Executive Officer and Project 
Ut,CPr lA S"«ilture) positions should be authorized but recruitment 
car. await further developments, i.e., an anticipated shift of the 
Ot t ice to Kabul for the former and a redesigned and approved 
agriculture portfolio for the latter. 

■o further bolster staff resources, the Mission will more actively 
ntegrate the Embassy Kefugee Office in A.I.D. activities. 
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BUDGET PLAN 



Congress earmarked S22.5 million of Economic Support Funds, S22.5 
million of Development Assistance Funds, and not less than S23 
million from the Emergency Refugee Migration .Assistance account for 
.tne n la* A.i.D. Cross Border Humanitarian Assistance Program. The 
fo.lou-ing chart indicates how A.I.D. intends to allocate the FY 1989 
f--,ds. KY lyaft and proposed FY 1990 budgets are also shown. 



A.i.i;.. HlDUhT: i\ jys« - n jyyQ 



Pro.iect Number &, Titles 

306-0200 Tech Serv. & Spt. 
306-02U1 PU) Co-Kinancing 
306-0202 Edu. Sector Spt. 
306-0203 Health Sector Spt. 
3« »6-0204 Ag. Sector Spt. 
306-0205 Commmodity Export 
306-0208 Rural Assistance 

TOTAL 



FY 88 

J, 170, 274 
6, 625, 900 
•6,350,000 
7,200,000 
4, 500, TOO 
16,200,000 
2..yu0,0u0 



Proposed Proposed 
FY 89 frY 90 



1,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
14,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,009,000 
7.000,000 



J, 000, 000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
15,000.000 
18,000,000 
14,000.000 
7,000,000 



45,046, ;T-1 tn?, 000, 000 70,000,000 



resources in P> 89 and f\ 9b ere jjlted to favor resettlement and 
rehabilitation activities. Funds set aside for the Agriculture 
Sector Support Project quadruple from S4, 500,000 in Fi 3988 to 
SlS.OOu.OOU in FY 1990, while Jiural Assistance, a project that 
provides assistance through i^Os *>•? support increased agricultural 
production as well as resettlement jumps from S3, 000, 000 to 
S7, 000, 000. Over the same time period, the Health Sector Support 
Project, which will prorate immunization and the control of diarrhea 
diseases, more than doubles from 57,200, 000 to S15.000.000. The 
Commodity Yxport Program will continue to provide critical commodity, 
logistics and transportation support during the resettlement period 
at the relatively high levels of S16 million in FY 89 and S14 million 
in FY 90. Budgets for those projects that are not directly related 
to the resettlement—Technical Services and Support, and Education 
Sector Support— stabilise at close to the FY 1988 level. 

As the resettlement begins and donors get a better fix on needs,- the 
planning levels for individual projects may change. To accomDodate a 
possible fluid funding situation in this and subsequent fiscal years, 
as well as a host of unknowns respecting U.N. and other donor 
efforts, existing and new projects are being redesigned and designed 
to permit pre-planned expansion or contraction. 



'';■' ^.^ *"''■ '''" : " ' !,n " 1 " ff "~ ; pr.^iari t>. r Afghanistan and 
»•■•' iri-.TiKista.n Hsj.-rtc OJ - th^ iiepartnw-r.t of L»efense 
Hn ' U ' Kelit "»* »T««:-:un. H,e following chart shows the total 
-■u-t- pn.vidfd through A.I.U., as well as th* humanitarian 
r ! '' : aSS,s,av:e Prided by IJQU and the refugee assistance provided 
by tne Department of State Refugee Program Of face. 



!■> Afch.in Hi.rn.jm tan an Assistance 
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*-">" 19S6* KY 1987 » n 1988 K V 1989 
K L>oss Border Humani tarian Assistance Prog ram 



A. A.l.D. Assistance 38.3 30.0 45.0 68 

Health Sector Asst. (3 .5) (5.0) (7.2) (HO) 

Hduc. Sector Asst. n .l) (3 . 0) (6>35) (? Q) 

Agr. Sector Support - {1<5 , {45) ( ,g Q) 

Commodity Lvp. Prog. ,3.8) (10.1) (16.2) (16.0) 

H\0 fo-Hnanr:ing ,9. A) (9.1) < 6 .6) (7 0) 

Kur.,1 Sector Asst. (3-0) ( - Q) 

Lb I A Afghan Media Pro.3. (0.6) 

Tech. Serv. i . S p< . (U . 5) (0 . 6) (K]7) (1 _ Qj 

H. PI. HiO Title II 8.9 2 .6 

CornnodUies l8 . 9j ,J^, 



18. C 26.6 
(7.5) (10.1) 



Ocean hreight ln/a) (n/a) {J ," 5) ^^ 

'1 ranspor t a 1 3 on Gran t 
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(6.0) (3.0) 
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c - Humanitarian Relief 3.0 95 ]0 3 

(McCollum Frog. ) ~ 

Patient Placement and other 

A.l.D. incurred Costs (O.j) (2.0) (2.8 

international Transportation, 

Support, and Other DUD 

Incurred Costs (est.) (2.7) (7.5) (7 5 

On- going Refugee Program in Pakistan 

49.53 67.9 52.0 

A. LNHCK (18.97) (21.6) 

B - WKH (25.28) (37.5) 

C. *FV for CY 1989 (16.7) 

U. Volags & other ,5.30 (8 .8) (3.0) 
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SL-< :mll..-.i !r..m t i.r j-ji-rg.*, ,<-.■>• Kf-fuge- M.gr 
The Kion leg ,«<].-, :-,,-,,. requires that, the S-lfi 



■k-<i f-> r Afghan 



legislation musi 



r.h!iff-.t.*J h-iore the 5 "JJ million of KHMA f.mds can be made 
avajJah].-. Washington needs to quickly address any further 
conditions to the release of the EHMA funds so that these funds can 
be- put. tn use as soon as possible. 

Obligation of the S45 million must be rapid, especially for those 
projects being amended and for which contracts must be competed. It 
is known already that, thiw contracts must be let under the Commodity 
Export Program. Contracting elisions have yet to be made for the 
Kdiir-arior, and Agriculture Sector Support projects. Washington 
a.«iRtsn.-v m!1 he needed to ensure that, the S45 million is available 
u.r nhhg.^tmn at th« farlipo possible date and to accelerate the 
re\ -.,--.. rtr:H a.jt hori .". t ion amendments for the redesigned projects. 

lh " rv " i ' s a i'Jtw.r-ia! issu- that has critical implications for A.I.U. 
a? u.-i; as the resistance or any eventual successor government, and, 
short Jx, ihr L.N. and other donors. In the narrow sense, the issue 
is the inability for the foreseeable future for Afghanistan to absorb 
the recurrent costs of the schools, clinics, and the agriculture/ 
rural works activities estab] ls hed with A.I.U. assistance. In the 
broader sense, the issue is the inability of the resistance or a 
successor government to self-finance even the most basic of public 
goods and services until a revenue generating capacity can be created 
in Kabul . 

The Mission has asked the redesign teams to explore the issue of 
recurrent costs and the possibility of collecting fees for services 
or introducing other measures to enhance self-sustainabili:v. it is 
possible that other donors may be willing to finance some elements of 
the A.l.D. projects, including recurrent costs or, alternative^-, 
spin-offs from the A.l.D. projects. The Mission proposed approaching 
other donors in Islamabad 16078 dated August 1, 1988. The idea was 
put in abeyance until after the U.N. pledging conference on October 
12, 1988, to avoid the appearance of competing with the U.K. for 
donor resources. A decision to approach other donors can now be 
taken and demarches made in targetted capitals around the world. 



' Afghan; 



. i .is. is considering a 



o; restrict 



■ y irr.pr.r: h-ogram, a Seer. ion 2<">S ford aid program , and 
generating initiatives e.g., fees for services. 



•:r;ous cne; but then the strategy at the start 
mrdest. y eu would ha\e predicted in 19h5 the 
i-;de' : y acknowledged today. 

of the strategy \<ill rer.;.;r~ a joint effort 
n '^ashing* on. Washington assistance will be 
in ensuring the rapid review and approval cf 
authorization and recruitment of the requested 
rs, and the early release cf the Congressional!;/ 
ii-.. Washington is also invited to play a 
-.logue with the United Vat ions and the other 
2y be time for Washington to review the policy 
^e] of L.5. citizens inside Afghanistan. 



i..r- <>..;.. v* :m;--- r^ r. r =.p, r ,_,.; when The refugees begin to move. Plans 
and merhanis.-^ th;,t -re in pk.ee at that time can be adjusted as the 
situation nictates b;;r it will be difficult to compensate quickly and 
i^o*-.\. ;;. ;.-- p 4 ans an.-, mechanisms not m plare. The importance of 
pushing U*:d n.». cannot h.-- o^r-r-s-.phasi zed. The A.i.U. program was 
accorded high priority di.ring the war. It deserves the same during 
t-h* transition to peace. 



